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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Life of Major- General Sir Titos. Munro, 
Bart, and K.C.B., late Governor of Madras. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and 
Private Papers. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 

M.A., &c. in 2 vols, large 8vo London, 

Colburn and Bentley. 

Of Major- General Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. 
Canning declared in his place in the House of 
Commons, that " Europe never produced a 
more accomplished statesman ; nor India, so 
fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier." The 
life of such a man, whether we consider the 
comparatively humhle origin from which he 
sprang, the diligence, discretion, and profes- 
sional exertion by which he rose, or the eminent 
and honourable station to which he attained, 
dying, as he did, in the Governorship of the 
Presidency to which he was originally attached 
as a Cadet, claims and commands the public 
attention, and Mr. Gleig's voluminous work 
will he found to contain all the information on 
the subject that any one could desire. Sir 
Thomas was born in Glasgow, in 1761. He 
was the son of Mr. Alexander Munro, an 
extensive Virginia merchant in that city, who 
was ruined by the Act of Confiscation, passed 
by the Congress of the United States, in 1776. 
In consequence of this, Thomas, who had been 
intended for business, was glad to obtain the 
appointment of midshipman on board the Com- 
pany's ship Walpole, but his father, who hap- 
pened to arrive in London just at this time, 
deputed by the merchants of Glasgow to lay 
their claims of indemnity for losses sustained 
during the American war, before Government, 
succeeded in procuring from one of the East 
India Directors, with whom he was acquainted, 
a cadetship for his son. He reached Madras 
in safety on the 15th January, 1780, at the 
commencement of, perhaps, the most critical 
period in the eventful history of our affairs in 
British India. 

Remembering the judicious precept of Horace, 
we shall not begin our summary of the previous 
lustory of Iudia, with the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great, but briefly glance at the origin 
and progress of the British connexion with that 
country. 

The establishment of the East India Com- 
pany took place in the reign of Elizabeth 

The check which the naval power of the Dutch 
received during'the Commonwealth in England, 
enabled the British to resume the influence 
they had lost during the pacific reign of James 
I-, and the stormy one of his son. Charles II. 
confirmed the exclusive privileges of the East 
India Company, and procured for them the Is- 
land of Bombay, which was part of the dower 
of the Infanta of Portugal. 

Passing over the dishonourable practices of 
Sir Joshua Child, as well as the French war 
ra 1774, we come at once to Hyder Ally, the 
most formidable enemy that the English had 
ever met in India. From a common sepoy he had 
nsen to the rank of a sovereign prince, and as 
such he entered into negotiations, and formed an 
alliance with the British power In India. Subse- 
quently, however, Hyder was dissatisfied with 
the dilatory and dishonest proceedings of the 
Company. They had stipulated that, in case his 
dominions were attacked by any foreign enemy, 
*.hey would furnish him with several battalions of 
•*poys. His country was invaded by the Mah- 
rattas, and they did not send a man to bis assist- 



tance. Smothering his resentment for the time, 
he waited till he saw themselves-engaged in a 
wasting war with the same enemy, and then, 
aided by the few French who were able to join 
after the capture of Pondicherry, and the fall 
ofM^ihe, he entered the Carnatic (in July, 
1 780) at the head of a powerful army. It is 
not for us to dwell upon the supineness and 
mismanagement of the British authorities in 
preparing to meet this attack. Our readers 
will, we think, be more pleased to be reminded 
of Burke's magnificent description of Hyder's 
overwhelming invasion. 

Having terminated his disputes with every 
enemy, and every rival, who buried their mutual 
animosities in their common detestation against 
the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from 
every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could 
add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruc- 
tion ; and, compounding all the materials of 
fury, havoc, and desolation, into one black 
cloud, be bung for a while on the declivities of 
the mountains.' Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this me- 
nacing meteor, which blackened all their horizon, 
it suddenly burst, and poured down the whole 
of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. 

" Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of 
which no eye had seen — no heart conceived — 
and which no tongue can adequately tell. All 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, 
were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed 
every house, destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants, flying from their flaming 
villages, in part were slaughtered ; mothers, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of 
rank, or sacredness of function ; fathers torn 
from children, husbands from wives, enveloped 
in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the 
goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of 
pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in an 
unknown and hostile land. 

" Those who were able to evade this tempest, 
fled to the walled cities. But, escaping from 
fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of 
famine. 

• • • * 

" For eighteenmontbs, without intermission, 
this destruction raged from the gates of Madras 
to the gates of Tanjore ; and so completely did 
these masters in their art, Hyder Ally, and his 
more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their 
impious vow, that when the British armies 
traversed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds 
of miles, in all directions, through the whole 
line of their march did they not see one man. 
not one woman, not one child, not one four- 
footed beast of any description whatever. One 
dead, uniform silence reigned over the whole 
region." 

The military detail of this irruption, the 
defeat and destruction, by Hyder, of the detach- 
ment under Colonel Baillie, the restoration of 
affairs, when Sir Eyre Coote succeeded Sir 
Hector Munro (to whom Sir Thomas was not 
related) in the command, and indeed all the 
public affairs of that part of India, are fully dis- 
cussed in young Munro's letters home, which 
form by much the greater portion of the early 
part of the work. Those on questions of public 
importance are usually addressed to his father. 
We prefer, however, giving some parts of the 
correspondence which throw more light upon 
his private character, and the mode of passing 
his life, as the other is matter of history, 
rather than of a private memoir. For this 



purpose, we commence with an extract from a 
letter to his sister, dated Madras, 23d January, 
1789:— 

" I have often wished that you were trans- 
ported for a few hours to my room, to be cured 
of your Western notions of Eastern luxury, 
to witness the forlorn condition of old bachelor 
Indian officers ; and to give them also some com- 
fort in a consolatory fragment. You seem to 
think that they live like those satraps that you 
have read of in plays ; and that I in particular 
hold my state in prodigious splendour and mag- 
nificence — that I never go abroad unless upon an 
elephant, surrounded with a crowd of slaves — 
that I am arrayed in silken robes, and that 
most of my time is spent in reclining on a sofa, 
listening to soft music, while I am fanned by 
my officious pages ; or in dreaming, like Rich- 
ard, under a canopy of state.) ; But while you 
rejoice in my imaginary greatness, I am most 
likely stretched on a mat, instead of my real 
couch ; and walking in an old coat, and a rag- 
ged shirt, in the noonday sun, instead of look- 
ing down from my elephant, invested iu my 
royal garments. You may not believe me when 
I tell you, that I never experienced hunger or 
thirst, fatigue or poverty, till I came to India, 
— -that since then, I have frequently met with 
the first three, and that the last has been my 
constant companion. If you wish for proofs, 
here they are. — I was three years in India be- 
fore I was master of any other pillow than a 
book or a cartridge-pouch ; my bed was a piece 
of canvass, stretched on four cross sticks, whose 
only ornament was the great coat that I brought 
from England, which, by a lucky invention, I 
turned into a blanket in the cold weather, by 
thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and draw- 
ing the skirts over my head. In this situation 
I lay like Falstaff in the basket, — hilt to point, 
— and very comfortable, I assure you, all but 
my feet ; for the tailor, not having foreseen the 
various uses to which this piece of dress might 
be applied, had cut the cloth so short, that I 
never could, with all my ingenuity, bring both 
ends under cover ; whatever I gained by draw- 
ing up my legs, I lost by exposing my neck ; 
and I generally chose rather to cool my heels 
than my head. This bed served me till Alex- 
ander went last to Bengal, when he gave mo 
an Europe camp-couch. On this great occa- 
sion, I bought a pillow and a carpet to lay un- 
der me, but the unfortunate curtains were con- 
demned to make pillow-cases and towels ; and 
now, for the first time in India, I kid my head 
on a pillow. But this was too much good for- 
tune to bear with moderation ; I began to 
grow proud, and resolved to live in great style : 
for this purpose I bought two table-spoons, and 
two tea-spoons, and another cbair, — for I had 
but one before — a table, and two table-cloths. 
But my prosperity was of short duration, for, 
in less than three months, I lost three of my 
spoons, and one of my chairs was broken by 
one of John Napier's companions.' This great 
blow reduced me to my original obscurity, from 
which all my attempts to emerge have hitherto 
proved in vain. 

" My dress has not been more splendid than 
my furniture. I have never been able to keep 
it all of a piece ; it grows tattered in one quar- 
ter, while I am establishing funds to repair it 
in another ; and my coat is in danger of losing 
the sleeves, while I am pulling it off, to try on 
a new waistcoat. 

" My travelling expeditions have never been 
performed with much grandeur or ease. My 
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only conveyance is an old horse, who is now so 
weak, that, in all my journeys, I am always 
obliged to walk two-thirds of the way ; and if 
he were to die, I would give my kingdom for 
another, and find nobody to accept of my offer. 
Till I came here, I hardly knew what walking 
was. I have often walked from sunrise to sun- 
set, without any other refreshment than a drink 
of water ; and I have traversed on foot, in dif- 
ferent directions, almost every part of the 
country, between Vizagapatam and Madura, a 
distance of eight hundred miles. 

" My house at Vellore consists of a hall and 
a bed-room. The former contains but one 
piece of furniture, — a table ; but, on entering 
the latter, you would see me at my writing- 
table, seated on my only chair, with the old 
couch behind me, adorned with a carpet and 
pillow : on my right hand a chest of books, and 
on my left two trunks ; one for holding about 
a dozen changes of linen, and the other about 

half-a-dozen of plates, knives and forks, &c 

This stock will be augmented on my return by 
a great acquisition, which I have made here,- 
six tea-spoons and a pair of candlesticks, bought 
at the stile of the furniture of a family going 
*o Europe. I generally dine at home about 
three times in a month, and then my house 
lookS very superb ; every person on this occa- 
sion bringing his own chair and plate. 

" As I have already told you that I am not 
Aladdin with the wonderful lamp, and that, 
therefore, I keep neither pages, nor musicians, 
nor elephants, you may, perhaps, after having 
had so particular an account of my possessions, 
wish to know in what manner I pass my lei- 
sure hours. How this was done some years 
ago, I scarcely remember ; but for the last two 
years that I have been at Vellore, I could re- 
late the manner in which almost every hour 
was employed. 

" Seven was our breakfast-hour, immediately 
after which I walked out, generally alone ; and 
though ten was my usual hour of returning, I 
often wandered about the fields till one ; but 
when I adhered to the rules I had laid down 
for myself, I came home at ten and read Per- 
sian till one, when I dressed and went to din 
ner. Came back before three ; sometimes slept 
half an hour, sometimes not, and then wrote 
or talked Persian and Moors till sunset, when 
I went to the parade, from whence I set 
out with a party to visit the ladies, or to nluy 
cards at the commanding officer's. This en- 
gaged me till nine, when I went to supper, or 
more frequently returned home without it, and 
read politics and nonsense till bed-time, which, 
according to the entertainment which I met 
with, happened some time between eleven and 
two. 1 should have mentioned fives as an 
amusement that occupied a great deal of my 
time. I seldom missed above two days in a 
week at this game, and always played two or 
three hours at a time, which were taken from 
my walks and Persian studies. Men are much 
more boyish in this country than in Europe, 
and, in spite of the sun, take, I believe, more 
exercise, and are, however strange it may ap- 
pear, better able to undergo fatigue, unless on 
some remarkably hot days. I never could 
make half the violent exertions at home that I 
have made here. My daily walks were usually 
from four to twelve miles, which I thought a 
good journey in Scotland. You see children 
of five or six years of age following the camp, 
and marching fifteen or sixteen miles a-day 
with the same ease as their fathers. 



" I have almost as much local attachment to 
Vellore as to Northside ; for it is situated in a 
delightful valley, containing all the varieties of 
meadows, groves, and rice-fields. On every 
side you see romantic lulls, some near, some 
distant, continually assuming new forms as you 
advance or retire. All around you is classic 
ground in the history of this country ; for al- 
most every spot has been the residence of some 
powerful family, now reduced to misery by fre- 
quent revolutions, or the scene of some im- 
portant action in former wars." 

The following is from a letter addressed to 
his brother James, on his arrival in India, in a 
medical capacity : — 

Though I am, in many respects, a greater 
boy than you ; yet, as 1 have had the start of 
you in this country, I will venture to give you 
some hints. Do not wonder at any thing yon 
see ; or if you do, keep it to yourself. Do not 
pester people with questions about me, for men 
in general are as much disgusted with hearing 
a person talk of his relations as of himself. — 
My father suys you are diffident. I rejoice to 
hear it ; for it is a fault more easily corrected 
than forwardness. You have no reason to be 
alarmed at what is called launching out into 
the world. A little experience will convince 
you, that it is composed neither of wiser nor 
of better people than you have seen in small 
circles. Play your own character without af- 
fectation, and be assured that it will soon pro- 
procure you friends. Do not distrust your own 
medical skill ; if you do, you are a wonderful 
doctor. In this country, a good understanding, 
sound principles, and consistency of character, 
will do more for you than a thousand discoveries 
concerning muscular motion." 

For the Persian writers, whom Sir William 
Jones has taught us to admire so much, Sir 
Thomas professes but little esteem : — 

** Colonel Dow, who, from his translations, 
appears to have been but a poor Persian scho- 
lar, affects to be a great admirer of these elo- 
quent writers. Alul-Fazel, secretary to the 
Emperor Ackbar, is, he says, • sometimes too 
flowery ; but at other times he comes down in 
a flood of eloquence on his astonished readers, 
like the Ganges when it overflows its liiiuks. 

" I cannot say that, in perusing this author, 
I did not feel the astonishment wliich the 
Colonel describes; but it was owing to the im- 
moderate length of his periods, that came down 
upon me in floods of such paltry nonsense, as 
can be imagined only by those who have read 
the Lady's Magazine. 

" The Persian writers have always been 
fond of long, pompous periods ; aud Abul 
Eazcl, who seems to have thought that the 
essence of all good writing consisted in this, 
has been so eminently successful, thaChis nomi- 
natives and verbs are often posted at the dis- 
tance of three pages from each other ; and the 
space witliin is occupied with parentheses within 
parentheses, where the sense, if any, lies con- 
cealed behind such a number of hitrenchments, 
that the Council of Trent would be more puz- 
zled to discover it, than they were to settle 
the meaning of Grace. Antitheses, and con- 
ceits of all kinds, are as much admired as long 
periods : these are chiefly employed in pathetic 
scenes ; but when they have occasion to argue 
or moralize, every thing is done by the help of 
proverbs." 

A voluminous correspondence between Sir 
Thomas Munro and the Duke of Wellington, 
while Colonel and General Wellesley, occupies 



part of the first volume ; the first of these letters 
is as follows : — 

" Camp, September 1st, 1799. 

"DEAR MUNRO, 

" I have received your letter of the 17th of 
August. I long ago took the field, in alliance 
with my brother Henry, iu favour of the mili- 
tary collectors. I gave him a very particular 
memorandum upon the subject, which I know 
he showed to the Govern or- General. 

" He is gone to England ; and I don't know 
what is the consequence. I have, however, 
written, about it again this day. In my opi- 
nion, the Revenue Board are agaiust you, 
which is the reason that Government are not 
so liberal towards you as you have a right to 
expect. 

" I wish that you would write me something 
particularly respecting your own situation in 
an unhealthy climate, having been promised a 
reward for your services in the Baramahl, 
which you have never received, &c. &c. which 
I can shew to my brother. Such a paper is 
more likely to have a good effect than any thing 
I can say upon the subject. 

" Believe me yours most sincerely*, 

" Arthur Wellesley." 

The following is an extract from the second : — 

" This country, into which I have come to 
visit my posts on the Mahratta frontiers, is 
worse than that which you curse daily. It is 
literally not worth fighting for. Hereafter, it 
will be necessary to communicate with it from 
Canara; and I have desired the Amildar to 
make a good road from Soopah towards your 
borders. I am told that Sedaehee Ghur is 
not more than sixty miles by the road from 
Soopah (my most western post ;) that in the war 
of 1780, a detachment of Matthews's army 
advanced upon Soopah by that road. I wish 
that you would desire one of your people to 
communicate with the amildar of Soondah re- 
specting this road, and that you would have » 
good one made from Sedaehee Ghur to meet it. 

" The drubbing that we gave to the Mahrattas 
lately, has had the best effects ; and although 
all the robbers arc in motion to cut each other'* 
throats, they treated us with the utmost hos- 
pitality, and have sent back our people whom 
they had driven away. 

'* Believe me ever yours, most sincerely, 
" Arthur Wellksi.ey." 

It is time, however, to introduce our readers 
to some of the original mutter, which links the 
letters of Muuro and liis most distinguished 
correspondents together. Mr. Gleig muft 
really be a most indefatigable writer. No far- 
ther off than last week we had occasion t« 
review the Country Curate, from his pen ; he 
is engaged in editing several voluminous work*; 
and here we have these bulky volumes coming 
at the same time from his pen. We mustcloM 
our extracts, for the present, with the followh)? 
account of the manner in which Munro (now 
advanced to a Majority, and to the superinteiiil- 
ance of the affairs of Canara,) spent his publK 
life at this period of his career : — 

" As often as the calls of duty permitted him 
to remain stationary at his head-quarters, Ms* 
jor Munro, wno was economical of his tiffif' 
ruse every morning at day-break, no matte 
how late the business of the preceding nigh' 
might have kept him up, from a bed which 
consisted simply of a carpet and pillow spread 
upon a rattan couch. On quitting his cham- 
ber, he walked about bare-headed in the opf" 
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air, conversing with the natives, who, on various 
pretexts and at all seasons, beset him, till seven 
o'clock, at which time breakfast was served up 
for himself and his assistants. Of this he par- 
took heartily, more especially of the tea, which 
he considered a wholesome and refreshing be- 
verage ; whilst of sugar he was so singularly 
fond, as frequently to request an additional al- 
lowance, for the pleasure of eating the lump 
that was left undissolved at the bottom of the 
cup. 

" Breakfast ended, — and the meal never 
lasted longer than half an hour, — the assistant 
received his instructions, and withdrew to the 
office of his moonshee and English writers ; 
upon which, Major Muuro first dispatched his 
private and official letters, and then adjourned 
to his hall of audience. There he remained 
during the rest of the forenoon, surrounded by 
his public servants and the inhabitants, carry- 
ing on the current duties of the province, in- 
vestigating claims upon disputed property, or 
obtaining such information as could afterwards 
be acted upon only by the aid of notes and cal- 
culations. 

" In this manner he employed himself till 
about half-past four in the afternoon, when he 
broke up his court, and retired to his apart- 
ment to dress. Whilst the latter operation 
was going on, his assistant usually read to him 
either public and private letters, should such 
he received, or, in default of these, a portion 
of Hudibras, or some other amusing work. — 
At five, o'clock he sat down to dinner, from 
which hour till eight he laid aside the cares, of 
office, that he might delight those who were 
so fortuuate as to enjoy his society, with his 
wit, humour, and remarkable powers of con- 
versation ; but punctually as the hour of eight 
returned, his habits of business were resumed. 
His uight-cutcherry then opened, which, like 
that of the day, was always crowded with 
suitors ; and though he professed then to attend 
only to matters of minor moment, midnight 
rarely found him relieved from his arduous 
duties.*' 

The following list contains a general view 
of his Civil and Military promotions. 

Cadet . 1779. 

Ensign . . . October, 1780. 

Lieutenant . .11 February, 1786. 

Brevet- Captain . 7 February, 1706. 

Captain . . 15 June, 1796. 

Major . . 7 May, 1800. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 24 April, 1804. 

Colonel . . 15 June, 1815. 

Brigadier- General December, 1 81 7. 

Companion of the Bath October, 1818. 

Major- General, K.C.B. and ) lft , q 

Governor of Madras J . 

Baronet . . , June, 1826. 

He died in July, 1827. 



Creation, a Poem. By William Ball — London, 
E, Bull, 1830. 

we are optimists in poetry, and never having 
tieard of Master William Ball, by tongue or 
pen, until we met his work upon our table, and 
huding the first book of his poem somewhat 
ffrandiloquent and prosy, we were very near 
throwing him by, with a pshaw ! as another of 
the thousand and one versifiers who monthly, 
weekly, and daily, afflict us with their milk-and- 
watery effusions of senseless sound. Luckily, 
however, we turned to the back of the book, 



and found that there were no notes* As we 
hold, with Neckar's daughter, that genius is 
good sense applied to new ideas, we at once 
concluded that William Ball was of the gifted 
ones of the earth, we dipped more deeply into 
his book, and were not disappointed. Crea- 
tion is a poem which does great credit to its 
author, and which we cordially recommend to 
the perusal of our readers. 

It is extremely inconvenient to review an 
author of whom one knows nothing but from 
his work, because it necessarily entails the 
trouble of making one's self somewhat ac- 
quainted with the contents of the book, a prac- 
tice to which we are as decidedly averse as ever 
Curran was to reading his briefs, when, as he 
said, he could easily pick up the leading fea- 
tures of his case from the statement of the 
opposite counsel. Thus we usually approach 
any new work with a number of ready-made 
opinions about the style and former productions 
of the author, weave in a few entertaining ex- 
tracts, judiciously selected by the help of the 
index, dash off a spirited leading paragraph, 
and a pathetic tail piece, and leave the wondering 
world to exclaim, in mingled admiration, asto- 
nishment, and delight, ** what a clever writer, 
what a talented review." 

But a truce with coxcombry, and let us 
come to Mr. Ball. In the Induction, (wliich 
might just as well have been called the Intro- 
duction, as there is no treatise on church liv- 
ings in the body of the book,) he tells us thus 
much about himself: — 

" My native land, my language wilt declare : 
A bounteous land, although to ine unkiud, 
In it nor competence, nor honour fair, 
Nor ease, nor home, nor hope of home I find; — 
But rank, disdainful of plebeian pain, — 
But wealth, that tramples on a poor man's hope, — 
But ignorance, incurious and vain, 
With whom dejected merit cannot cope,— 
But Interest, that keeps the paths of fife, 
(Save the rough highway,) grown with many a 

weed, 
And shuts the avenues with roses rife 
Often for aye against aspiring need ;— 
But prejudice invincible, and state, 
And fumes of haughtiness and pride of birth, 
Against their fellows arming men like hate, 
Holding we spring unequal from the earth;— 
And a wide-spread, idolatry of gold, 
A cold and calculating lust, a shaine 
Unknown unto our virtuous sires of old 
Whose ancient bosoms burned for fame, for fame! 
Their sons, less noble, Butter this gross vice: 
The vulgar great and the great vulgar met, 
Dare now, too often, « dishon'riiig price 
On virtue, genius, beauty, friendship set. 

Thy vices these and more ; but greater far, 
Thy virtues shoot a ray of endless length ; 
Virtues that all thy vices cannot mar : 
That lift thee into grandeur, beauty, strength. 

'Tis thine with vigour ever to contend 
Against the wrong e'en though the wrong prevail; 
*Tis thine with dignity to rise or bend, '* 

To triumph nobly, gracefully to fail. 
*'J is thine, and thine alone to own thy faults 
And mend them when thou may'st; — at least to 

strive 
Along the narrow way, where folly halts, 
Of Bclf-amendnieut, where the noble thrive. 
Thy lib'ral tongue calls by its name the thing, 
Thou canst not justify and wilt not hide, 
Nor iu thy ear abused false praises ring, 
Of those whose lipn applaud, whose hearts deride. 
Thine is the hue of honour, thine the arm 
That rises in defence of injured man ; 
Thy noble many live in proud alarm 
To watch the flame of virtue and to fan,** 

Thy vices and thy virtues these ; both known, 
The former sharply felt, suffice to make 
Thy son an exile from his long loved home; 
For these 1 honour thee, for those forsake. 

A little farther on, he partially, and some, 
what darkly, unfolds the design of his poem, 
as follows :— 

** 'Tis done : I am among the hills, and here 
My sad heart's home I find ; upon my cheek 
Plays the free wind, and, in my list'ning ear. 
Sings its loud hymn, and call* on me to speak, 



Myself sole auditor; and here I dare 
Accept his counsel, tier*, where none contend. 
Or, servile, cringe, or awe with haughty stare 
Or flatter or belie, please or ofieud. 

I am alone ; all Heaven above me soars, 
Grovels below all Earth} the thunder cloud 
Hurries to where the distant tempest roars, 
And o'er yon servile city casts a shroud. 

Screams the dark eagle as he sails away 
Scorning the blast, the bolt, the hissing rain ; 
On some far shore he seeks his trembling prey. 
Then calmly to hiB eyrie mounts again. 

I stand upon a cliff: above me piled 
The huge, broad firmament its arch sublime 
Bound! em expands: below me, undented 
Heaves the deep main. Type of insatiate time 
That all devours, art thou, far rolling seal 
And thou, oh, blue abyss! above, around, 
Art a grand image of eternity; 
Fearful, amazing, fathomless, profound. 

A thousand keels furrow the murm'ring tide. 
Pass, are forgotten ; and a thousand more 
Appear, advance, approach, cluster, divide, 
Vanish, and leave it what it was before. 
And Time like thee, forgetful Ocean drear, 
The future hath not and the path hath lost; 
A moving present all, of hope or fear, 
Sleeping in sunlight or by tempest tost. 

All passes ;— all ! nor leaves a lasting trace. 
Our sons forget us, — we our sfres forgot. 
Evil and good fleet by— glory, disgrace ; 
What is we hail, and heed not what is not 

But in the measureless immense on high, 
The countless lamps of Heaven revolve, return* 
Kesume their paths rejoicing, in the sky ; — 
Their endless doom to wander and to burn. 
The present, there, we give unto neglect; 
The past and future are eternity. 
Changeless they roll in order and effect, 
And all that is, once was ; that was, will be. 

1 gaze upon these emblems, and am fain, 
Man and the world to shun or to forego; 
Upon this high and naked rock remain. 
Honours and hopes forget, and joy and woe-. 
And here set up inv rest, and glance mine eye 
Downward upon the prone and dusty earth, 
Upward upon the pure and radiant sky, 
And from my heart, tear its false mask of mirth. 

Back to my bosom crowd the thoughts of yore. 
My spirit revels with his ancient mates. 
Throbs with new life unto his central core, 
And this new life to virtue consecrates. 

Millions of orbs, above, wlieel on their course j 
Thousands of leagues of solid depth descend; 
Yet can I rise o'er all to being's source, 
Or plunge below to where all life has end. 
My thought now walks the wave, now cleaves the 

ground. 
O'er leaping, bursting, nature's firmest bars ; 
Now dives to central night, new, at one bound, 
Takes his far path amid the unknown stars. 

Struggling in the great gnlf the visual ray. 
By endless depth distressed, trembles and sinks; 
Yet on, my mind pursues his awful way. 
Nor from the mighty sohtude e'er shrinks. 



m thfc high solitude, no echor*-wnke 
The world's loud clamours, boisterous and long; 
Then here all trammels from my soul I shake, 
And ruiise to freedom with iny rising song. 
My voice I fully loose, and boldlv say. 
No bondsman's shackle shall rayfree thought wear; 
No slavish tribute to false taste I pay, 
Or for applause or censure, long or care. 
I will not offer, nor for gold nor fame, 
Immoral maxims to the sons of vice ; 
I will not veil the poet's snored name, 
To pamper sickly minds with fond device 
Of nonsense clad in gorgeous raiment rich, — 
Ideas slight in many words dissolved, 
Or trifling meanings triflers to bewitch, 
Or pretty sense in pretty sound involved. 
The sensual sweetness too of tinkling rhyme 
A light, but tedious, and servile chain, 
A barb'rous minstrelsy, a foolish chime, 
Here I abjure, as infantine and vain." 

Our author then plunges into blank verse 
and his subject, videlicet: Chaos and the Land 
of Nod, which he calls the Realm of Nought, 
the Creation of the Universe, the Elements, 
Earth and its creatures, and Death, their com- 
mon lot, which ends the first book of the six 
into which the poem is divided. We have 
already said, that this is not the best part of 
the work, and it is pleasant to find a man im- 
proving as he proceeds. After treating of 
Angels, Sylphs, Elves, Fays and the rest of 
the Supra-mundane creation, our author comes* 



